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A COMMISSION. 

h 

CHARACTERS. 

Produced at Terry's Theatre, London, on June 6th, iSgr, 

Mr. MARSHALt..,.; .. Mr. Fo^StfDawson. 

6haw..... Mr, W^edtei Grossmith. 

Glouckstee , Mr, Bnuplpn Thomas. 

Mrs. IlEMMtiiSi.Kv .... Mi^'C^JIaiibury. 

Parker Miss D. Ford. 

Scene:— A studio. Time :— The preaenl, 



SCENE PLOT. 
An artist's studio; dark woOden panelling round walls seven 
feet high. From lop of panelling to ceiling, a plain light btown 
distemper, window t. sii feet wide ; lai^ gauze panes, four feet 
from stage, fourteen feet high, light is arranged from box limes 
off L. through window, to fall on throne chair R. c, open lime for 
backing to window. 

PROPERTY PLOT. 
Cornice and hanging dark plush curtains, and valance to match ; 
window curtain, dark green alpaca ; grey felt carpet. Red covered 
*dais, R. c, four feet square by seven inches high on which is 
placed a throne chair ; screen up c, another pit chair l. above 
paint table. Two oblong tables l. with palette, brushes, can- 
vases, paint tubes, rags, etc. Handglass on lower table L. 
Pieces of armour on floor L., with Thangen's picture over door 
1-. c. F. Pictures and canvases on walls. Bureau R. with writing 
materials, coins for Marshall ; salver with brandy and soda in 
glass for Shaw; blacit bag for Gloucester; two telegrams, 
knocker and bells oft r. 3 e. Feather dusting brush, letter for 
Marshall. 
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(Scene. — Studio ; doors l. c. and r. c. Window R. 
Door down L. Throne and chair up C. Table above 
door L. Porfraif of Thangen on wall above table L. 
Easel with Mrs. Hemmersley*s portrait turned up 
stage towards c. R. C. near throne.) 

{Enter Shaw, door R. 3 E.) 

Shaw. Master's off colour this morning. When she's 
coming (^pointing to portrait) he's nervous but good 
tempered, when she's not, he's nervous but irritable. 
{quietly arranging things about room) They say a man 
can't serve two masters. I suppose I must be an excep- 
tion, I've got to. First of all there's Mr. Thangen, pro- 
fessional artist, in Rome, then there's Mr. Marshall, 
gentleman amateur, said to be rising — he's in bed. 
{nods towards door R. 3 E.) But he's what I call the 
master, and I must say it's beyond me to understand why 
a gentleman with money of his own wants to play about 
with oil paints ; he may not be much of an artist^ but 
he's a gentleman^ and in my opinion a man can't be two 
things at once. Now Mr. Thangen is not, strictly speak- 
i"gt a gentleman — anyhow not to my notion ; for instance 
he doesn't dress for dinner, then again in the streets he 
wears a low-crowned hat, with a frock coat — a sight I 
can't bear to see — smokes pipes and calls me 'old man,' 
and on foggy days when it's too dark to paint I declare 
I've seen him playing cards with the models ; treating 
them as his equal. But the puzzle of the whole thing to 
me is why he, Mr. Marshall, a gentleman with sufficient 
means to attract any lady, should pass himself off to her^ 
and assume the name of Mr. Thangen. I've every con- 
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fidence in him, but what's his game ? I can only say 
that the play-acting that's been going on in this house 
and studio during the last month is as good as amateur 
theatricals, and what's more, I'm compromised, for while 
he's been — I've no doubt — making the running with this 
party {pointing to portrait on easet)^ I've had to enter- 
tain Parker, her maid, in the drawing room. {knock at 
door L. c. F.) Someone at the studio door. (Glouces- 
ter whistles snatch of music-hall song off) It's only 
Mr. Gloucester, the model, come to see if Mr. Thangen's 
returned — he won't be wanted to-day. 

{Enter Gloucester l. c. f.) 

Glou. How do, Shor ? 'Ope I don't intrude, as John- 
nie Toole says. 

Shaw. Oh, no. you're quite welcome Mr. Gloucester. 
{aside) He hasn't a Mister for nobody. 

Glou. Good old Johnnie Toole, 'card of *im, 'aven't 
yer .? {puts down bag) 

Shaw. Mr] Toole, the performer ? oh, yes, I saw him 
once. I sw\i\iOs^youve seen him often 1 

Glou. Rather ! Everybody knows Johnnie Toole. 
But I say, Shor, is Thangen back ? 

Shaw. No, Mr. Gloucester, Mr, Thangen's in Rome, 
and the master's 

Glou. In bed ? (l. of dais.) 

Shaw. No, Mr. Gloucester, he's arose sometime. 

Glou. Well, {taking stage down L.) If you should 
be writing to Thangen in Rome, you can tell 'im if he 
wants any sittings from me in March, for the finish up 
before the R. A. he'd better book early, as Teddy Poynter 
wants me. {goes to L. table, takes up hand-glass and 
looks at himself) 

Shaw. Mr. Gloucester, do you mean Sir Edward 
Poynter, President of the Royal Academy ? 

Glou. The Royal President hisself, Shor. {puts 
down glass) 

Shaw. Very well, Mr. Gloucester. 

Glou. (l. c.) I like Thangen, you know, his work's 
good. Tve 'card lots of nobs say the same. He's making 
friends, is Thangen. 

Shaw. As far as Mr. Thangen's friends go. But they 
run rather eccentric. I remember one day, he brought 
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a most peculiar looking little man into the studio, whom 
he was most reverential to, for a wonder, and when he 
had gone, he told me, privately, that he was a Royal 
Academician, {rivith a sarcastic smile) Well ! I think 
I knew better, there was nothing royal about him. He 
looked more like a man who had come to mend the 
blinds, {crosses to table L.) 

GloU. {as he crosses to throne chair) Ah ! Shor, 
you're too particular ; you want your R.A.'s covered all 
over city robes, like Fuddel Phillips {sits on throne chair) 

Shaw. Mr. Gloucester, do you mean Sir Faudel 
Phillips ? 

GloU. The same party, Shor. But never you mind, 
Shor, you'll see Thangen'll make a hit some day^ if funds 
only 'old out. 

Shaw, {calmly arranging articles on table L.) Mas- 
ter'U take care of that. 

Glou. Ah ! There's one thing rich amatoors like 
him is good for. 

Shaw. What's that .? 

Glou. To borrow of. 

Shaw, {slightly hurt) Really ! 

Glou. But I say, Shor, — what's Marshall spoilin' just 
now ? 

Shaw, {quietly pushing in drawer, which he is dust- 
ing-^turning, and slowly approaching Gloucester) 
Look here, Mr. Gloucester, if you allude to the Master, Mr. 
Marshall, let me tell you, that he's very busy just at 
present. 

Glou. {brightening up — taking off hat) Oh! 

Shaw. Several in general, one in particular. 

Glou. Not a commission ? 

Shaw. Oh, yes, a commission — a portrait. 

Glou. {looking across at portrait) Oh, it's a por- 
trait is it '^. {rises and goes over to portrait) Relation 
— 1 suppose, {sneeringly) 

Shaw. No, Mr. Gloucester, it's not a relation this 
time ; {aside) though she may be soon, for all he knows. 
{takes stage a little to R.) 

Glou. I s'pose he 'asn't been at it long ? 

Shaw. {thinkingly) No — about twenty-five sit- 
tings. 

Glou. {whistles) A pretty woman, then ? 

Shaw. (r. c.) Yes, but how do you* know ? 
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GLOU. {knowingly and with a smile) You said he'd 
had twenty-five sittings, thafs good enough for me. If 
it had been an old maid, he'd have polished it off in six. 

Shaw. Art's a mystery to me, Mr. Gloucesster. 

Clou. Is it, why ? 

Shaw. I don't know, it seems to cost such a lot, an* 
yet it's so irregular ; I declare it's neither profitable nor 
respectable. 

Glou. Not at this rate, {^ojith a knowing smile) 

Shaw, Now, I should have thought he could have got 
the outline from a photograph, and then, when he had 
seen the lady once, filled the colour in from memory. 

Glou. («//M a knowing look and smile at Shaw) 
Well, you know, Shor, that's been done. 

Shaw. (Jfleased with himself) There you are, you 

see. 

Glou. Shor, you'd *ave made a livin' an* one kind of a 
name I But that's the redeeming point about Marshall, 
he's conscientious, and I must say, he's learnt a lot since 
he's shared this studio with Thangen. 

Shaw, And paid for it, like a gentleman, and not 

Glou.* An' artist, right again, Shor ! That's just 
where it is. It's tin versus talent ! Why, Marshall, — he's 
more a sign-board painter, a tin-foil squeezer, a canvas 
spoiler — a tea-tray artist. 

Shaw. Come, I say, Mr. Gloucester — if you please 

Glou. Well, of course, I don't want to hurt your feel- 
ings, Shor, perhaps not altogether a duffer. In fact as 
Johnnie Millais said about 'im t'other day to me, * Mr. 
Gloucester,' says 'e, Mr. Gloucester, hif Marshall *adn't 
been cursed with a private hincome, an *ad to work for a 
livin' he might 'ave made a respectable painter, {at l. 
0/ dais) 

Shaw. That's all very well, but art must \\?iWtfood, 
Glou. Not compulsory. I've knowed one or two. 
Shor, as could paint, as done some of their best work 
starving — no lunch lor the model, no 'arf sovereign, like I 

get from him. Why, I've took my own lunch, in a little 
undle, an' left most of it behind me out of pure charity, 
before to-day, to one as I could name, Shor, and who'd 
^ve bin a big pot — if he'd a lived, {down stage to L. c.) 
Shaw. You've seen a deal, Mr. Gloucester. 
Glou. Take last week, now — sat for his bushranger 
Sc'm'r Lucas in rags ; Thursday to Jackson, the fash- 
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ionable portrait painter for — well, no names, Shor — 
Royalty. 

Shaw. (r. c.) My goodness ; but not in the Royal 
gentleman's clothes, I should hope. 

Glou. Yes. D'rectly 'is 'ighness leaves, I slips on 
the Royal uniform, an* stans lor the figger. 

Shaw. But do you think his highness knows it ? 

Glou. No, not/im ; *e thinks it's done from memory, 
like you would, Shor. Friday I sat in Balfour's clothes, 
for 'is portrait in the morning, Morley's in the after- 
noon. Fancy that ! Think of the politics of it — why if 
either of *em knowed *e*d *ave a fit. 

Shaw. YouVe sat for some very eminent personages, 
Mr. Gloucester. 

Glou. Rather ! In all attitoods, with an' without. 
Crowned *eads, dead bodies ; 'istorical celebs, ancient an* 
modern ; saints and martyrs, an* other *oly parties ; Greek 
gods, an* gladiators, types of the day, drunk and sober, 
in fact everything as art can require, excepting still life, 
an' the animal kingdom. 

Shaw. Do you know it's most interesting. {smiling 
and coming slowly to c.) I'm sorry now, that I — er — 
didn't go in for sitting. 

Glou. (l. c.) Ah, but Shor ! You've got to *ave the 
figger, {f^nh^ moves away indignant) 2iii the presenee, 
an' the imagination, or where 's your painter ? {strikes at- 
titude) 'Ows 'e goin' to get a Charles the first goin* to 
hexecution out o' me, if I ain't got the brains ? 'Ist'ry an' 
armour an' lay figgers won't do it, they're mere nothings, 
that's where the art of it is, that's where /come in. 

Shaw. Do you know, Mr. Gloucester, I didn't know 
that was what art was altogether. 

Glou. Didn't you ? That's what most of it is, an* all 
the popular part too. 

Marsh, {calling off k,\ Shaw! i 

Shaw. Here's the Guv nor. 

(Gloucester gets up stage, Marshall enters d. r. 3 

E., in jacked, etc.) 

Marsh, {irritably) Shaw, what's the time ? 

Shaw. Time, sir. {looking at watch) Half-r 
eleven, sir ! {aside, holding up hands) Worr 
Always does when she's not coming. 
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Marsh, (who has crossed to table l.) Half-past 
rlcven ! {approaching Shaw) Confound you, Shaw, 

Shaw. Yessir, brandy and soda, sir- 



MaHSH. {C.— irresolutely) Um— rather early. Shaw ? 

Shaw. (R. C.) Not as if we made a habit of it, sir ? 

MAKSH. Very well, {returns to table L.) 

SHAW, {aside) Cheer him up, and keep his mind oflF 
tHt, {exit R.) 

Marsh, {turning up stage, sees Gloucester) 
Hallo ! Gloucester, you there ! 

Cil.OU. Good-morning, sir, I just took the liberty of 
looklnjf in to see as if there was anything, sir, as 

MaR.SH. {crossing back to c.) No, Gloucester, I wish 
I hiul — ^'"^ working on that just now. {points to por- 
irait on easel) 

{\lo\j, {looks at portrait admiringly) Oh, yes, very 
nice sir. A lady — I can't sit for the clothes for that, can 
I sir ? That's very nice, there's parts about that, I like ; 
thnl's one of the best things I've seen of yours, sir. {ejt- 
OHifinciy) " Before the ball," sir ? 

ShaV. No, " After." {smiling to himself. Takes up 
%! chair and slowly drags it along to C.) 

GlOU. Ah, a bit of a title goes along way with the 
public, sir ; stimulates the imagination, like a drop o* 
drink, and covers a lot of bad drawing — the engravers 
know that, don't they, sir .? {both laugh) Well, sir, ex- 
cuse my familiarity, and thank you all the same. Good- 
roorning, sir. {exit D. i.. F. whistling as he goes) 

Marsh, {aside) Poor devil, independent as ever. 
(aloud) Gloucester 

Glou. (f-e-enter) Yessir. 

Marsh. He's broke, or he wouldn't trouble me. 
(^aside. Aloud) Doing much ? 

Glou. No, sir ; rather a bad time lately. Art's de- 
pressed ; an' when art's down, my line suffers first. In 
feet, there's nothing doing now, sir, except puppy dogs 
and these 'ere fancy costume young women. 

Marsh, {sits and wriUs at bureau R.) Well, look 
here, go to this chap, he's got a masonic group to paint ; 
"e's doing the faces from photographs and sketches, you 

uld sit for the aprons and dress-suits; {hands hint 

U) 
iLou. Thankee, sir. (takes slip, going) I know 'em 
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— waxworks. 'Eads all the same way. Don't feel no 
sympathy with that class of art, sir, after the classical. 

Marsh. Can't be particular these times, Gloucester. 

Glou. No, sir, that's very true, sir. 

Marsh. If he's suited, come back, and let me know, 
{rising and coming C.) and — perhaps I'll have thought 
of something else. 

Glou. Thankee, sir. {going off whistling L. C. F.) 

Marsh. Gloucester. 

Glou. {at door) Yessir. {comes down) 

Marsh. Had any breakfast ? 

Glou. No, sir. 

Marsh, {gives money) Get some. 

Glou. {looks at money — then at MARSHALL — with 
feeling) I'm much obliged, sir, much obliged. {exit 
door in fiat whistling joyfully) 

Marsh. Poor devil, {sits moodily c. To himself ^ 
aloud) Here's a state of things. What am I to do ? 
She knocked at the studio door, which I opened, and mis- 
taking me for Thangen, commenced business right away, 
as the Yankees say. A commission which would have 
been lost if I had hesitated. 

(Shaw enters door R. 3 'E..,with B. andS. R., which he places 
on small table R. and brings them both to c. and R. of 
Marshall. He then arranges certain articles about 
the studio, but is at Marshall's r. by the time he 
calls " Shaw.") 

It was one thing while I hadn't these feelings for her, 
but now, by George ! {with a deep-drawn sigh) it's 
another. What am I to do ? {taking letter from pocket) 
Let me have a look at dear old Thangen *s letter again. 

" My dear Marshall : — Can't find words to express 
my delight at your letter. I was on 'the point of giving up 
for want of funds, when the money arrived. Hurrah ! 
I shall be able to complete the picture without anxiety, 
and can paint the lady on my return. Yours ever, Harry 
Briton Thangen. 

•• P. S. — Bit of a headache to-day, drinking your health 
last night." Poor old chap ! 

•• P. P. S. — Shall be away longer than I expected in my 
last." 
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Yes, but that makes it more embarrassing than ever. 
What am I to do ? {shouting) Shaw, Shaw ! {turn- 
ing R. sees Shaw standing by his side) 

Shaw, {quietly) Yes. sir ? 

Marsh, {loudly, startled) Eh ! What the — Have 
you been there all the time ? 

Shaw. Yes, sir. 

Marsh. Hang it, Shaw, I'm nervous this morning ! 
{taking up Brands.) Tm — Shaw — {becoming cool and 
collected again) I'm in a devil of a mess {futs B, andS. 
down again, untouched) about her — I mean the por- 
trait. 

Shaw. Well, sir, TVe been atraid all along, sir, that — 
but there — it's not my place 

Marsh. Oh, go ahead, Shaw, when I ask for your 
opinion, you may give it as frankly as you like — I'll tell 
you when I've had enough of it. What were you afraid 
of, eh ? 

Shaw. Well, sir, I was afraid, sir, that we was on the 
downward course, when we allowed the lady to continue 
to believe that you was Mr. Thangen. 

Marsh. But it was only temporary — I expected Mr. 
Thangen back every day, you know. 

Shaw. Oh, yes, sir. 

Marsh. And I only did it to keep her from going 
abroad before the portrait was painted, as she would have 
done had she known Mr. Thangen was away, for she 
was his commission. 

Shaw. Very true, sir. 

Marsh. And we got the — er — money. 

Shaw. Ah ! There we are, sir ! 

Marsh. Well, but we wanted it. 

Shaw. Yes, sir, I know, but 

Marsh. Look here, Shaw, I don't mind talking to 
you, but what could be done ? I would willingly have 
supplied the funds to enable Thangen to remain in Rome, 
but expecting this commission, he refused to accept, and 
indeed to borrow, any more money from me. 

Shaw. Much to his honour, sir, much to his honour. 

Marsh. I was determined he should not throw up a 
work that may make him, and while I was racking my 
brains for the best course to adopt, the lady came, and 
mistaking me for Mr. Thangen the idea occurred — why 
shouldn't I let her think it, and start the portrait myself? 
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It would secure the commission and keep her in England, 
{rises and turns to portrait) and Thangen could finish 
it or- do another on his return, {turning again to Shaw) 
The old masters had assistants, why shouldn't the young ? 
I sent the money she paid down, to Mr. Thangen — here 
is his letter acknowledging it — but saying that he will be 
away longer than he expected — don't you see ? {louder) 
Don't you see ? 

Shaw. Well, sir, I was reading a somewhat similar 
case in the newspapers, the other day, and, if I am not 
mistaken, the law took that to be obtaining money under 
false pretences. 

Marsh, {agitated) Oh, but Shaw, nothing of that 
kind could happen in this case — why — I could pay the 
money over and over again in six months r- 

Shaw. Exactly, sir, but where would we be, mean- 
while ? 

Marsh. What do you mean ? 

Shaw. That's what the other party got — six months ! 

Marsh. Oh, nonsense ! That's not my trouble — 
Thangen'll be back, the portrait will be painted — and we 
shall all laugh over the escapade, and I — I'm in a devil 
of a mess, {drops into chair again) 

ShXw. {who has been listening most sympathetically, 
advances mysteriously) You will pardon the sugges- 
tion I am about to make, sir, but if it's not quite conven- 
ient at present, /have the money saved, which I could 
withdraw at a day or two's notice. Will you allow me to 
offer it to you, sir — (Marshall dissents) oh, at interest 
— if you must, and no need to tell Mr. Thangen any- 
thing at all about it. Oh, sir, let us pay her off, and 
be done with her. 

Marsh. I can't do that, Shaw. 

Shaw. Why not, sir ? It would be a great relief to 
my feelings, sir. 

Marsh, {impulsively^ and crossing to Shaw and 
shaking his hand) Shaw, give me your hand. 

Shaw. No, sir, no, sir. 

Marsh. You've been a good servant, nay more^ sl de- 
voted friend to me ever since I was a boy — Pm grateful 
to you to feel for me like this, {comes c.) 

Shaw. Thank you, sir, but it's not altogether quite so 
much for your sake, sir, as for my own. 

Marsh. Eh ? 
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Shaw. (r. c.) I know how easily it's done, sir, a look 
or two, a few words — and your heart runs away with you. 
Of course, it's more a desire to please than a downright 
affection — nevertheless, there you are, all of a sudden find- 
ing yourself saying a whole lot of things, silly things that 
you don't for one minute 

Marsh, (c.) What do you mean, Shaw ? (with 
blank astonishment) 

Shaw. I mean sir, frankly and friendly, as between 
master and man, while you have been and — pardon the 
way I put it, sir, — inveigled yourself with the lady, I — er 
— have compromised myself with the maid. 

Marsh. Shaw ! {amused and astonished) 

Shaw. She had to be entertained, sir, somehow ! Oh, 
sir, take the money, and let us pay them both off — and 
return to our freedom as in the happy and untrammelled 
past, {knock offK.), 

Marsh. There's a knock ! 

Shaw. Yes, sir. {going) Excuse me, sir, think it 
over, sir, for both our sakes, sir, think it over, {exit 

R. 3 E-) 

Marsh, {looking at picture) I've been a coward to 
deceive her. {slowly withdraws to throne chair, and 
rests R. arm on back — gazes again at picture) I* loved 
her at first sight. I believe if 1 had loved this sweet 
creature in moderation, she would have inspired 
me sufficiently to have painted a portrait good 
enough to have made a name for myself, but, by 
jingo, unfortunately for art, I've fallen so desperately 
in love with her, that, when in her presence, I don't know 
whether I'm on my head or my heels ; my drawing goes 
wrong ; I see blues for greys ; drop the brushes all over 
the place and, staring .it her, make such an unmitigated 
ass of myself, that I begin to feel sorry I'm born, {taking 
stage R.) I've had twenty-five sittings, and haven't done 
sixpenny worth of work. 

{Re-enter Shaw r. 3. E. with telegram on salver.) 

Shall I play the game to the end, or make a clean 
breast of it, and — ? No, she'll despise me — I shall lose 
her for ever — I 

Shaw. (R. C, handing telegram to him on salver) 
Telegram, sir. {replaces chair R.) 
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Marsh, {reads envelope) Addressed to Thangen — 
(opening it) I suppose Td better open it {opens and 
reads.) * Shall be with you for sitting, 1 1 -.30. Hem- 
mersley.* Shaw, she's coming, {excitedly) , 

Shaw, {staggered) Coming, sir. 

Marsh. Yes, unexpectedly. Is everything ready, 
Shaw ? 

Shaw. Everything, sir. 

Marsh. It must be a quarter to twelve now. Take 
that beastly stuff away, {indicates B. and S, on small 
table R.) 

Shaw, {replacing table R.) While Mrs. Hemmers- 
ley's sitting, sir, if anyone should call, shall I say 
you're 

Marsh. Out. 

Shaw. Yes, sir. The maid, sir, will wait in the 
drawing room, as usual ? 

Marsh. You know 1 can't paint with anyone in the 
studio, I'm too nervous. 

Shaw. Yes, sir. I think I hear Mrs. Hemmersley's 
carriage, sir. 

Marsh, {nervously excited) By Jove ! Stop a min- 
ute, now don't fluster about, Shaw. (Shaw is and has 
been quite still and sad) Keep your presence of mind 
and don't make a row, we shall be heard in the street. I 
wouldn't be seen by her without a waistcoat for any- 
thing, {during the speech he has himself been fluster- 
ing about, making attempts to arrange easel^ paints, 
throne chair, etc.^ but has accomplished nothing and is 
round at R. by steps when Shaw says) 

Shaw. (r. C.) Would you mind putting it on, sir. 
{double knock and bell offVi.) 

Marsh. Right, Shaw, a bright idea. I'll be back in 
a few minutes. Ask her to wait. 

Shaw. What shall 1 say, sir ? 

Marsh. I'll — er — leave that to you. {going) 

Shaw. I'll tell her you're very busy sending off tele- 
grams to sitters. 

Marsh, {on steps) All right. I'll run upstairs and 
make myself presentable, {exit door R. 3 E.) 

Shaw, {calmly holding salver with brandy and soda 
on it) Take your time, sir, take your time — looks well to 
keep people waiting a bit, it makes them think you're 
busy. I learnt that tip from a friend, who was fooHiMHr 
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to a dentist, {exit R. 3 E. After a pause he re-enters, 
showing in Mrs. Hemmersley and Maid) Master 
will be here directly, ma'am. 

Mrs. H. {down C.) Is he busy ? 

^HAW. Very busy — sending off some urgent telegrams 
to sitters. (Shaw shakes hands with Maid up stage, r. 
Mrs. H. turns and sees them — they assume ordinary 
attitude) 

Mrs. H. Oh ! I was so afraid he might have been 
engaged to-day — not expecting me — how long do you 
think he'll keep me ? 

Shaw. Oh, as usual, ma'am. 

Mrs. H. Then, will you tell my coachman, please to 
return at two. 

Shaw. Yes, ma'am, {exit R. 3 E.) 

Maid, {who has crossed round back of throne, to 
picture on easei L.) Dear me ! ma'am, what a long 
time it takes being painted in oil paints ; but I suppose it 
wears longer and bears washing. 

(Shaw re-enters and stoops to pick up feather brush 
which has fallen at side of bureau Vi,) 

Mrs. H. Have you brought your work with you, 
Parker ? We shall stay. 

Maid. Yes, ma'am, {aside) I thought we should. 
{aloud) Shall I wait in the drawing-room, ma'am ? Mr. 
Shaw has so often told me Mr. Thangen can't paint with 
anyone looking on. 

Mrs. H. If you like. 

Maid, {aside) I wonder where Mr. Shaw is ? {aloud, and 
as he rises to view, from picking up the feather duster) 
Oh, Mr. Shaw. {They exchange glances — she gives 
hint by side toss of the head for him to follow her — she 
exits — Shaw follows) 

Mrs. H. {goes to portrait, and contemplates it) 
Well ! Here I am, for the twenly-sixth sitting, and I 
don't believe the poor fellow has done a thing, {comes 
down to R.) We started fairly well, a,deal oi staring at 
mefrst, but something done. Then I took a little time 
to dry ? And we filled up the gap with some pleasant 
conversation, {approaches picture) Then, in a savage 
moment, I was scraped down with a remorseless palette 
knife, {turning to audience) Lately a deal of staring 
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has been done at the canvas, little or no, progress has 
been made. In fact, it seems as if he never dare look at 
me. Poor fellow ! He's in love, and so nervously in 
love, that I declare I feel quite sorry for him. {takes 
handglass, which is on table L. looks at herself and 
says) I wonder what he sees in me. {J>uts down hand 
glass and goes and sits injront of dais) Gertrude Hem- 
mersley, you are a widow, and a woman, no doubt, 
ot sound understanding. You are sorry for this poor 
painter's position ; what are your real feelings for him ? 
Pity is akin to love, but do you love him ? He's not 
romantic, but you like that, for your romantic man 
generally tends to long hair, and posing in doorways. 
He's not distinctly handsome, but you like that, for 
you've noticed that when your handsome man is talking 
to you, he's generally thinking of how nice he looks, in- 
stead of how nice you look. There's no disguising the 
fact that you like him, that he amuses you — a cheerful 
fact — he's original — a striking fact — he has not the reg- 
ulation flow of conversational questions like other men : 
•• Do I like dancing ? " ♦' Have I been to the Academy ? " 
" Of course I punt ? " '♦ Isn't it awfully , jolly on the 
river ? " — a happy fact — and then I may say without 
egotism — ** he's awfully in love with you " — a grateful 
fact. Now, Gertrude, what about yourself ? He makes 
you cheerful, he impresses you, he makes you happy, he 
deserves your gratitude, and if the truth must be told, you 
liked him from the first, {rises and gets down R.) And 
you feel sure, that, if the opportunity were given you, you 
could love him with all your heart, {to picture ^ ^oing 
across to it) I challenge you solemnly, Gertrude Hem- 
mersley, to tell me truly, why have you deferred your 
visit to the continent, and why are you here to-day, of your 
own impatient accord, instead of formally fulfilling your 
appointment in the course of to-morrow ? {as she takes 
the stage round throne to C.) We shall see, we shall see. 
{sits on chair on dais in attitude, and throws cloak ojff) 
Now, Mr. Thangen, when/^w are ready, /am willing. 

(Gloucester knocks at studio door l. f. then whistles — 

knocks again, then enters.) 

Glou. Shor, are you there ? I left my bag behind 
me. {sees Mrs. H.) Oh ! I beg pardon. Miss, {bows. 
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picking up bag by easel, aside) Model, I know the type. 
Out ! {aloud) Waiting for a silting ? 

Mrs. H. Yes. 

Glou. I thought so. 

Mrs. H. {aside) Impertinence. 

Glou. Well, you'll excuse me, but I'm in thesameline 
of business myself. Marshall sent me over to a gentle- 
man, and he ain't in, and I just popped back while I was 
waiting to get this 'ere which I left behind. 

Mrs. H. Who did you say sent you } 

Glou. Marshall. 

Mrs. H. Marshall ? 

Glou. Yes, him and Thangen 'ave this stoodio to- 
gether. 

Mrs. H. {Relieved but mixed) Oh ! 

Glou. I suppose you're sittin' for the 'and an* drap'ry 
for this } {nodding to portrait) 

Mrs. H. {aside) He takes me for a model, {aloud) 
Yes. 

Glou. I thought so. 

Mrs. H. I'm waiting. 

Glou. And you'll have to wait. But he's a good chap, 
pays by the day whether you sit or not, so you're all 
right, {looking at her) Let me see, Miss, I don't seem 
to recognize you, an' I know most of 'em. You're new 
to the business, ain't you'.'^ 

Mrs. H. Oh, perfectly ! 

Glou. I thought so. Camden Town } 

Mrs. H. Yes. 

Glou. I thought so ; they all live there. Name ? 

Mrs. H. Oh — Harris. 

Glou. 'Arris — Miss or Mrs. ? 

Mrs. H. Mrs. 

Glou. I thought so. {aside) They're all Mrs's. 
{aloud) All right, I'll see if I can do you a turn. I'm 
going round to Frith's this afternoon, I'll recommend you. 
You don't mind my being a bit personal, but bein' in the 
same line o' business myself I think I'm entitled to say 
that you're a fine, 'andsome-looking gell, an' ought to get 
on. An' you will too, you see if you don't. Well, ta-ta, 
Marshall's a decent chap, you've got a friend in 'im, he's 
a gentleman, Marshall. Good luck, {going) 

Mrs. H. Thank you, but I'm sitting to Mr. Thangen. 

Glou. Wot 1 
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Mrs. H. I'm waiting for Mr. Thangen. 

Glou. Oh, come I say, there's a good 'un. 

Mrs. H. What do you mean? 

Glou. If you're waitin* for Tliangen, you'll have to 
wait a month. Thangen's in Rome, 'ard at 'is Academy 
pictur. 

Mrs. H. {aside) What does he mean ? (aloud) 
\ You're mistaken. 

Glou. Not me, it's Marshall you mean ; amateur ar- 
tist. I seen 'im this mornin'. 

Mrs. H. Surely you're mistaken, Mr, Thangen is paint- 
ing me. 

Glou. {shaking his head) My dear Mrs. 'Arris — I 
think I ought to know which is which, considerin* I've 
sat to both of 'em on an' off, now for a matter of five 
years. 

Mrs. H. {aside) Can this be the truth ? {aloud) 
What is Mr. Thangen like ? 

Glou. Like? Well, he's a short, stout, dumpy little 
chap with red 'air an' beard, that's 'is portrait, up there. 
{pointing to picture over door in flat) Painted by 'isself. 
Of course, you know, 'e ain't as pretty as that, *e painted 
that 'isself. I tell yer what it is, you've been an' mixed 
'em. Ta-ta. {at door, aside) 'Ave I been an' put my feet 
in it ? {with a look at her — aside) No, she's a model, I 
know the cut. {exit door in flat) 

Mrs. H. What am I to think ? Have I been deliber- 
ately deceived ? {rises) Swindled ? Oh ! And by one — 
a man whom — I — I — If it is so. I will fiever, no never 
believe in men again. They are all alike, only this thing 
is worse than the rest. And all this extravagant profes- 
sion of admiration for me is only part of his business as a 
portrait painter. I feel so disappointed, {sits) I could 
cry my eyes out. He said I'd mixed them, why may not 
he have done so ? But he's known both for years — I have 
only known one for five weeks, {rises and comes down R.) 
I remember now, that when I came here to see Mr. 
Thangen, and — but what could be the motive ? Not the 
money ? The man said Marshall was an amateur artist, 
which means an independent income. Perhaps some 
temporary difficulty — I must look every possibility in the 
face, {wiping her face) much as it distresses me — 
has urged him to this imposture, {comes round to L.) If 
so, he has robbed — yes, robbed {^ith emotion) that poor 
2 
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little man (pointing to picture over door) with the red 
hair and beard, o! his commission, and me — of — of — 
{crosses round to R. then to throne) The money's 
nothing, compared to my feelings. But {heroically) he 
shall see that he is not dealing with a schoolgirl in her 
teens but with Nemesis herself, a wronged woman, and 
a widow, {sits — Shaw enters R. crosses behind throne 
to easel, and lowers picture by turning the handle. 
Slowly) And as for that demure — obsequious — crawling 
— little — {sees Shaw) There he is. {a pause) Come 
here ! (Shaw ceases winding and turns to Mrs. H.) 

Mrs. H. {louder and more imperative) Come here ! 

Shaw, {surprised but not affected by her tone) Yes, 
ma'am, {leaves easel and conies to her side, facing au- 
dience) 

Mrs. H. Turn round, {turn's facing Mrs. H.) Right 
round, {he turns again, this time facing flat) Who is 
that {pointing to picture) gentleman up there ? 

Shaw, {pretending at first not to know what she 
means) Oh, don't you know, ma'am ? 

Mrs. H. No, I don't— who is it ? 

Shaw. That's Mr. Tha~er— Marshall. 

Mrs. H. Oh, indeed ! 

Shaw. Yes, ma'am. 

Mrs. H. Mr. Marshall, the rich amateur artist ? 

Shaw. Yes, ma'am, quite right, Mr. Marshall is rich, 
and, in the social sense of the word — amateur. 

Mrs. H. {aside) Then it is not the money — yet — 
{thinks) 

Shaw, {aside) If I hadn't every confidence in my 
hair, 1 should have taken it to have been on end for the 
moment, {going) 

Mrs. H. {aloud) Tell Mr. Marshall 

Shaw. Yes, ma'am. 



Mrs. H. Mr. Thangen, I mean 

Shaw. Oh, yes, ma'am — of course it's quite under- 
stood that — you mean Mr. Thangen, of course, {confused) 

Mrs. H. That I am waiting, please. 

Shaw. Yes, ma'am, of course, you're waiting, {crosses 
behind to R. Aside) Thank heaven cold perspirations 
don't show, {exit R. 3 E.) 

Mrs. H. {rises and steps from dais) If that man's 
lying — his master must find him a treasure. Shall I leave 
the house or shall I stay and drag the truth from hifn. 
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{comes to L.) Lead him on, bit by bit, tear the mask from his 
false face, and let poor Mr. Thangen know the true nature 
of the villain in whom he has — {enter Marshall, smartly 
dressed^ door R. 3 E. Aside) Here he is — I could pinch 
him. 

Marsh, {aside) What a superb creature ! The dar- 
ling ! (aioud) How do you do, Mrs. Hemmersley ? 
{shakes hands ardently) Excuse me for keeping you so 
long, Tve been very busy. 

Mrs. H. {aside l. c.) Dressing himself. 

Marsh, (c.) I'm so glad you've come. I've been so 
anxious to see you, it seems ages since we met. 

Mrs. H. It was only yesterday. 

Marsh. Yes, but yesterday's twenty-four hours ! An 
age to me. Separated from — one's work. (Mrs. H. 
crosses round c. then up to throne) She is lovely ! 
{places easel in position for painting) 

Mrs. H. How I hate all this now ! {sits on throne in 
attitude to be painted) 

Marsh, {looking from Mrs. H. to portrait) Not a 
bit like her. {to Mrs. H.) Will you kindly sit as near as 
possible in your original position — the head a little 
higher — the arm down — thank you. {picking up palette 
and brushes^ etc.) I must work to calm myself. 

Mrs. H. Mr. Thangen ! {he takes no notice) Mr. 
Thangen ! 

Marsh. Eh ? Oh, yes ! 

Mrs. H. Who is that ? {points to Thangen 's por- 
trait) 

Marsh, {quickly) Don't move your arm, I'm paint- 
ing it. Oh, a friend of mine, {recovering himself) 

Mrs. H. How handsome he is. 

Marsh. Do you think so ? 

Mrs. H. Yes, indeed, what's his name } 

Marsh. Don't speak, I'm painting your lips — oh — er 
Marshall. 

Mrs. H. Marshall — what a horrid name ! 

Marsh. Think so 1 That's where your sex has the 
advantage ; you can change your name, we can't. 

Mrs. H. I've known a man change his name, when 
he's wanted to. (Marshall nervously unwinds easel) 
Indeed I've known a man 

Marsh, {abstractedly) Mrs. Hemmersley ! Paint- 
ing's an awfully interesting thing. 
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Mrs. H. {aside) He's changed the subject. 
^ARSH. {turning to her) Don't you think so ? 
thi ^^ ^•* ^^' frightfully, yoti seem very fond of it — 

ARSH. I adore it — w^en I get a good subject. * 
RS. H. {aside) And other people's money, 

andf^fk* (^'^^^^^) ^^^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ breast of it, 
pi ^'^ "^r I love her, or, tell her 1 love her and make a . 
m"" *^*'^^st ofit after ? 

least^?^^^* K^^^^^) Which way will she despise me 
jy , • ^- {rising with sudden resolve) Mr. Than- 

ARSH. {turning quickly) Don't move, don't move. 

r,o; ?^* ^- {sits) You're tired, you're not in a mood to 
paint to-day. 

j^ _^^^^' I am ! I'm not. I'm never tired of paint- 
^^ y^^' {wildly) I could go on painting portrait 



^r portrait of you. 

{alo i ' \^^^^^^) I ^^^^ say — at the same terms. 

M ^^^^^^^ ^f^^i coining down R. c.) Mr. Thangen. 
wh ^^^^* ^^s. Hemmersley ! {moves to her) Think 



ma T ^ ^^^^ of me, let the consequences be what they 
y» I must open my heart to you. 
*^S. H. He's going to confess. 
-ARSH. (c. a little up) Until recently, truth has 

M ^^ °"^y difficulty 

VJ^S- H. {aside) It's coming. 

^ARSH. Again and again it has eluded me 

rJ^S. H. {aside) I knew it. 

"y^J^SH. For only the truth is really beautiful in art ; 

V "^^therto it has been my sole ambition to be a great 
artist. 

^I^S. H. Oh! 

Marsh. But another still higher ambition has taken 
^ place, nature has made art subservient. You, as a 
perfect goddess of Nature, must look down with contempt 
'^ this mean, miserable imitation 

MRS. H. Do you allude to the portrait ? 

Marsh. No, to art — generally — unless you are there 
always to inspire her 

^RS. H. Whom? 

^ARsh. Art — with your own loveliness. 
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Mrs. H. This is very different from what I expected. 

Marsh, {he crosses to L. table, then turns to her) 
Ah ! Mrs. Hemmersley, I can't work to-day. {puts down 
palette and brushes) I must speak to you first. 

Mrs. H. {aside) 1 must cut him short. 

Marsh, {turning to her) Tell me that I may 

Mrs. H. {going up to throne) You'd better make 
the most of your time, as I intend to go abroad at once. 

Marsh, {gets R. of easel) You cannot — how should 
I live — what should I ^^— what should I do without you ? 

Mrs. H. {rising) Mr. Thangen ! 

Marsh. I mean how should I finish the portrait ? 

Mrs. H. {aside and coming down R.) Poor fellow ! 
But I must be strong. 

Marsh, {up to easel) If you care for — the portrait — 
if you value my work, oh — don't talk of going away. 
You have made the studio so cheerful with your pres- 
ence. Until you came I was always complaining of the 
light — or rather the dark, but when you're here, every- 
thing is so bright, that you make me feel there is some- 
thing higher, something nobler in life, than tubes of paint 
to squeeze — I mean to live for. Oh, Mrs. Hemmersley — 
{wipes his brow) 

Mrs. H. {aside) For his own sake, for both our 
sakes, 1*11 tax him with it now. 

Marsh. If you knew what I was suffering 

Mrs. H. {aside) But how am I to do it ? 

Marsh. You'll forgive me for what I'm going to say. 

Mrs. H. {aside) Ah, I have it. {going up to throne. 
Aloud) Mr. Thangen, do you remember meeting me at 
the Ramsay-Smith's in Thurloe Place ? 

Marsh. Eh ? 

Mrs. H. Oh, a long time ago. 

Marsh, {down l. c.) Oh, to be sure, I did ! How 
absurd of me. {aside, dropping be hiftd picture) I never 
knew Thangen went out except to smoking concerts. 

Mrs. H. You must forgive me for not remembering 
you — (Marsh, picks up palette and brushes) but you are 
so different from the Mr. Thangen of those days. 

Marsh, {aside) What the deuce am I to say ? {aloud) 
Oh, perhaps you are mistaking, me for my brother. We 
are very much alike, you know, only so — different. 

Mrs. H. But you said you remembered meeting me. 

Marsh. Did 1 1 But my brother goes about a lot too. 
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Mrs. H. And last week you told me you were an 
only son. 

Marsh. Ah ! But that was last week. Excuse me, 
Mrs. Hemmersly, but I — my feelings have got the better 
of me — 1 am so agitated I scarcely know what I am say- 
ing, or if 1 am on my head or my heels. 

Mrs. H. Even if you were lying down, and upon 
neither one nor the other, you would remember whether 
you had a brother or not. 

Marsh. Oh, yes, but — {aside) What the devil am I 
to say to that ? {aloud) I've changed a good deal since 
then. 

Mrs. H. The Mr. Thangen of those days was much 
stouter. 

Marsh; Yes, I was — much stouter. I've been work- 
ing too hard, I suppose. 

Mrs. H. And he had a beard. Where is it, now ? 

Marsh, {aside ^ puzzled) I don*t know — {aloud) I've 
shaved it off. 

Mrs. H. a red beard. 

Marsh. That's why ! 

Mrs. H. But his hair was red too. 

Marsh. Oh, no, come now, it was evening, I must 
have been sitting under a red lamp, or something. 

Mrs. H. But you looked so much older. 

Marsh. Iwas older. 

Mrs. H. What? {rising quickly) 

Marsh. I mean ^^^^df older, {running easel on stage) 
Mrs. Hemmersley, I can keep up this deception no longer. 

(Glou. knocks at door in flat — pauses-^then enters, 
Parker and Shaw enter R. 3 e. with telegram on 
salver. They stand aside, unseen by others, lost in 
surprise.) 

Mrs. H. I will listen to nothing further from you. I 
feel indignant and humiliated at your conduct, {comes 
down from throne) I took you for Mr. Thangen 

Marsh. Mrs. Hemmersley, allow me to 

Mrs. H. You have never undeceived me. Whatever 
your motives may have been, I have lost whatever con- 
fidence I might have had in you, for ever. 

Marsh. Mrs. Hemmersley, will you allow me to ex- 
plain ? 
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Mrs. H. Are you Mr. Thangen or are you not ? That 
is the only explanation I need have. 

Glou. (aside) I've done this *ere. 

Marsh. If you will allow me to explain 

Mrs. H. My question is easily answered ! 

Glou. Then please, ma'am, allow me to answer it — this 
gentlpman is Mr. Thangen. (Marshall gives Glou. a 
look — aside) All right, Guv'nor, leave it to me. 

Mrs. H. But you told me yourself only a little while 
ago that Mr. Thangen was in Rome and that this was 
Mr. Marshall. 

Glou. (l. c.) Yes, well — you told me your name 
was 'Arris ! (Marshall looks surprised, Shaw comes 
Jorward with telegram) 

Shaw. A telegram. A telegram, sir. (Marshall 
tearing open envelope, puts the envelope on salver) 

Mrs. H. Can I have been mistaken ? (quickly takes 
envelope from salver, looks at it) 

Marsh, {looking at telegram) From Rome. 

Mrs. H. (seeing name on envelope) Marshall ! 
Ah ! 

Glou. Well, I done my best — I could do no 
more. 

Shaw. It was no fault of mine. 

Marsh. (/^ Shaw ««r/ Gloucester.) Silence both of 
you 

Shaw, (in an undertone to Marsh.) She took it off 
the plate. 

Marsh. I've had enough of this falsehood and decep- 
tion, I will have it no longer. 

Mrs. H. (r. of throne) There is no occasion. I know 
you now, Mr. Marshall, and I am surprised at you, pre- 
sumably a gentleman, stooping to trick one who has 
placed failh in you. I shall write to Mr. Thangen assur- 
ing him that, in spite of your conduct, he shall not lose his 
commission. I will send you the balance of the money 
this afternoon. What you have done you can keep, and I 
never wish to see it, or you, again, (takes up a cloak 
from throne chair) 

Marsh, (l. c.) Mrs. Hemmersley — in one thing you 
are mistaken. I assumed my friend's name 

Mrs. H. (indignantly — turning to Marsh.) You 
admit it then ? 

Marsh. — only to do him a service. 
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Mrs. H. a service in depriving him of- 



Marsh. Thangen, poor fellow, would have come home 
and left the work of his life, to paint this small commis- 
sion (indicating portrait) purely for want of money. 
Proud and sensitive he refused assistance from me. Your 
money has been sent to him, and has been his salvation. 
He was to have returned days ago. My clumsy device 
had only one motive — to keep you from going abroad 
before his return, until — (gives telegram) Mrs. Hem- 
mersley — read for yourself. 

Mrs. H. {reads telegram) " Hurrah ! Picture fin- 
ished, and sold to rich American. Hemmersley's money 
saved me, am coming home to paint her." {to Marsh.) 
And you did this for his sake .? 

Marsh. Up to a point — and then 

Glou. 1 'ope anything as I've said, sir. will be took in 
a very kindly spirit. 

Marsh, {gives money to Glou.) Come to-morrow, 
Gloucester. 

Glou. {aside) Lor ! How they must love one an- 
other ! A sovereign ! {exit door in flat) 

Maid, {at door R. 3 e.) Mr. Shaw ! 

Shaw, (^ith an appealing look at Marshall) 
Sir—? 

Marsh, {across at Shaw with a jerk of the head) 
Yes. {exit Shaw dejectedly R. 3 E., after Maid) As I 
say, up to a point ; and then I acted for my own. 

Mrs. H. Your own ? 

Marsh. Yes ! I couldn't part with you, I loved you, 
love, from the first ; so much so, I lost my head, 
I couldn't paint, I couldn't think, I could only love, 
and let things drift as a delirious dream. Can you for- 
give ? 

Mrs. H. Can you forgive ? 

Marsh. Forgive you ? 

Mrs. H. Yes, and promise — to finish my portrait ? 

Marsh. {hurriedly seizing palette and brush) 
Finish — {quickly turning to her) But what about Than- . 
gen ? 

Mrs. H. He shall paint me also. How many sittings 
do you require ? 

Marsh. Hundreds — but on my own terms. 

Mrs. II. Certainly. 
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Marsh. That you accept my portrait, and give me the 
original. 

Mrs. H. We'll discuss that during the hundred sit- 
tings. 

CURTAIN. 

(Mrs. Hemmersley takes up position on throne, in 
attitude for painting. Marshall takes up position at 
picture^ as though painting her.) 

SECOND PICTURE. 
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